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PREFACE. 



THE Author of the following humble at« 
tempt to elucidate the principles of the Ini^t 
System, does not presume to imagine that he 
has penned the best or most satis&ctory an- 
swensi to the various questions already pro- 
posed, relative to the System j yet as they 
have received the unqualified approbation of 
Mr. J. P. Ghreaves, than whom he knows no 
one more capable o f judging of their accu- 
racy, he is encouraged to think they will not 
prove unacceptable to those benevolent ladies 
and gentlemen, who only require to be con- 
vinced of the expediency of the Infant mode 
of developments, in order to aid in the very 
laudable endeavour of physically benefitting, 
and morally elevating the rising generation. 
It is well known to the above-mentioned gen- 
tleman, whose objective, and afiectionate 
instructions, on the subject of Infant Educa- 
tion, the writer hereof must ever remember 
with pleasure and gratitude, and whose kind 
assistance, in time of need, he can never 
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forget while he retains the power of recol- 
lection, that when he first took up his pen to 
answer the eighty^six questions, respecting 
Infant Schools, he entertained not the most 
distant idea of ever presenting them to the 
public. Nor, indeed, would he now, though 
for the first time, have had the temerity to 
appear, as an author, before that public to 
whose opinion he must submit, and froai 
whose judgment there is no appeal, how 
geneix)us or indulgent soever they maybe, 
but for the most powerful of all reasons— -a 
fiither^B and husband's wish, as it ishisduty^ 
to administer to the wants and necessities of a 
wife and four small children. This, with 
an enlightened, liberal, and feeling British 
Public, he trusts will be deemed sufficiently 
palliative of his presumption ; and the more 
80 when they are assured, that for upwards 
of four months he has had no employment 
that would enable him to support his family 
in that unambitious, and very moderate de- 
gree of comfort with which he and they would 
have been fully satisfied. To the occasional 
benevolence of Mr. J. Lewis, of the Great 
Garden Street Infant School, Whitechapel, 
and latterly to a foreign gej[itleman, in Cra- 
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yen Street, Strand^ whose feeling and liber- 
ality is, and ever must be deeply engraven 
on his heaii;, which till that heart shall have 
ceased to beat, he has been solely indebted 
for even the means of existence^ as no situation 
has been open to him since he left Hackney 
Road, where he organized an Infant School 
for Mrs. C. Thompson, a lady who appears 
to take great interest in the System, and who 
has been indefatigable in her exertions to 
promote^ and establish Ih&nt Schools. His 
abilities as an Infant Educator the author of 
these sheets can easily prove, he, therefore, 
hopes the present avowal of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which he labours will not 
only be the means of procuring him a school, 
or a situation as private tutor in some gentle- 
man's family, but effectually shield him from 
the rankling shafts of rigid criticism ;— for, 
** Who would break a fly upon a wheel ?'^ 



AN ADDRESS, 

TO ma GRACE 
THE DUKE OP DEVONSHUffi. 



My liORO Duke, 

HAD I not Mien below that class of 
society in which I was destined to move, I 
sliould certainly have presumed to dedicate 
the following: little work to your Grace. 

As, however, it has pleased Providence, 
that I should walk in an humbler sphere of 
life, I must forego the ambition of aspiring 
to your patronage, and the gratification it 
would afford, and content myself with en- 
treating your perusal of this address, and 
also your consideration of the work which 
it accompauies. The rapid progress tlie 
Infant mode of tuition ia making in this 
highly favoured Isle, and the encouragement 
it experiences from every denomination of 
Christians, wherever it is introduced, renders 
any appeal on the subject unnecessary to the 
people of England. As, however, Ireland 
has not been blessed in a similar manner, 
^tbe Infant System being confined to the 
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City of Dublin,) and presuming to suppose 
you have not been infonned of the nature, 
tendency, and general usefulness of the system, 
I am emboldened, and 1 hope with your 
Grace's full pardon, to address you on a 
subject vitally important to the rising gene- 
ration of that unfortunate country ; your 
extensive property in which, and the patriotic 
and sympathetic feelings you have ever 
manifested towards it, induce me to believe 
you will use your inlBuence to promote the 
Infant System therein, when its good results 
are known to you. 

Familiar as your Grace must be with the 
condition of Ireland, you cannot but know 
that one of the principal operative causes of 
the distress there prevalent, and the conse- 
quent demoralization of its native poor, is 
the want of a serious and rational education, 
or rather a want of mental development, 
accompanied with usefbl, moral,and religious 
instruction clearly elucidated, properly im- 
pressed, and rightly directed. It is, how- 
ever, of little importance to what cause we 
attribute the distress of Ireland, or the im- 
moral conduct of its poor as long as the one 
or the other exists. 

It niay be urged that in Ireland theracan* 
be no want of education, that schools and 
scholars abound ; but it were easily proved^ 
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that it is not book learning, not the deepest 
researches into, nor the most profound ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the classic 
authors of ancient Greece and Rome, nor 
the clearest demonstrations of Euclid, or of the 
Newtonian System which exhibits or 
imparts true knotvledge, or real and perma- 
nent happiness. Moral truth, my Lord 
Duke, is of mere intrinsic value — and an 
humble, obedient heart, worth all the stores 
of human learning. — It is nature and reli- 
gion. "The livingpages, whose everycharacter 
gives pleasure and delight ;" It is the right 
development, the proper and natural expan- 
sion of the physical and moral enei^ies, or 
capabilities of the human heart and mind, 
and inducing all their powers, from infancy 
upwards, to usetiil ends, and to the Iiighest 
social, moral, and religious attachments which 
alone constitute imperishable pleasure in this 
world, and confirm the hope of eternal hap- 
piness in the world to come. But as any 
attempt, on my part, to prove this to a Noble- 
man of your comprehensive mind, would be 
little short of a direct offence, I shall proceed 
to state the object which " The London In- 
fant School Society" have in view in promo- 
ting and establishing Infant Schools, the uses 
of which, with the benefits and blessings likely 
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to aecTM (mm them may be collected tnm 
tlie iblkmkif iittempt mW ti>aB8wer 

AttfU^itHmt profieted byTanousbeiieTQieiit 

The grand md ttltimale ol)^^ 
.flMiitiraid foctety k not merel j the ropp te a - 
flM, htttf #!Ttii1mllyp Ike aimibUation of im- 
moml i»d cfimtna) pructicei. It has le«g 
bim Mt and adinowMged that 
adult dMinqyioc^y would be greatly dnnini 
adf amli pirrbaptt in a few rerohii^ yean 
tolfllly ynknown, U education were coh»- 
mmieM at it» proper leason, the pimble and 
yIekUni; %tsn of infamrfr. Toattainiliiavery 
daiirable end, it bai bem found neceitary to 
Mtabliib IfUbnt A§y\maB, where the children 
of the poor^ iVom two to aix years of age 
nay bare the teeda of iM^l and moral 
knowlei%e fown in tbeir ^tender minds; 
where they may be trained in kabUg of ekmi^ 
Uni$imidd0oorumf of eoMrtujff of nmhtal 
UndMM aiid farhear&noe^ of uneeatrng ac- 
tMtift and (tf abitin$neB from wery thimg 
impwr$ and profanes To efiect all this fe 
the 0ole end and aim of Infant derelopment, 
aodt M it regards Ireland, is a ooMmnma* 
tion moit dewudy. to be wished, and easily 
accomplished as 4he heart k the main instru- 
ment, and of its geMvoiis ifeelmgs I ikover 
yet knew the Irish character deficient. Your 
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influence, my Lord Duke, would, I am sen- 
sible, awaken the nobility and gentry of 
Ireland to a sense of the utility and high 
importance of the institutions to which I 
have had the temerity to direct your atten- 
tion. I am persuaded they would be easily 
brought to form associations for the import- 
ant purpose of rescuing the younger children 
of their labouring poor, from t!ie neglect, the 
filth, the personal danger, ^xiii from the men- 
tal contagion to which thdr low and impo- 
verished state necessarily exposes them. 
There cannot exist in Ireland, a being in 
easy and superior circumstances, who would 
reftise to assist in rearing up healthg, activb, 
and decent members for the community, 
amidst cleanliness, and the appUcalion of 
suitable and mholesome discipline, in the 
room of the squalid, sickly, and too oftgi . 
■vicious creatures, which Jilth, sloth, and 
evil propensities, early contracted, seldtxa 
iail to engender. The task is not only laudi- . 
ble and patriotic, but truly benevolent and 
hmnane. Already do your tenantry vene- , 
rate your name, and if any one action more . 
than another, could add to the full tide of 
gratefiil feelings they entertain for your 
Grace, it would certainly spring from your 
having afforded, or at least, patronized asy- 
lums where their tender ofifeprings, during 
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the working hours of tlie day, would be 
secure from harm, safe from dangers, and 
free from the pernicious agency of bad ex- 
ample, and, at the same time, would be ac- 
quiring a fund of intellectual and religious 
improvement, every way calculated to form 
the moral character of the future man, and 
promote the universal feelings of love and 
loyalty, while the genuine glow of philan- 
thropy would be raised to exstacy in your 
Grace, when assured that the re-action of the 
improved manners and habits of the Infauts 
had opei"ated most powerfully and benefici- 
ally on the older branches of their respective 
families. 

Again 1 implore your Grace to pardon me 
for having bad the presumption to direct 
your attention to Infant Establishments in 
Ireland, but I cannot conclude this address 
without assuring you that I should enjoy 
unspeakable felicity, if, under your Gi-ace's 
auspices, I were sent over to Ireland to open 
and organize such kindred schools ! — schools 
that wonld cause, as they eventually must, 
the moral elevation of my countrymen. 
With no other passport to success but ray 
practical abilities, and a letter of introduc- 
tion to some benevolent lady or gentleman 
of distinction,! would readilyand cheerftilly 
commence such a mission, a mission in 
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which I should glory, and which I fed con- 
fident the Giver of all good would prosper. 
That the Omnipotent may long preserve 
your valuable life in the full enjoyment of 
health and every earthly happiness, is the 
ardent wish of, 

My Lord Duke, 

Your Grace's, 

Most obedient. 

Very humble, 

and devoted servant, 

P. HIGGINS. 
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AN EXPOSITION, &c 



Wliat is the immediate use, sod wliat ape the su- 
bordinate uaea, of an Infant School i* 

Its immediate use is to put the infant heart- 
under the influence of au awakening process, 
and then directing its understanding to use- 
ful, intellectual, and moral pursuits by the 
most easy and natural gradations, and the 
most endearing methods. 

Its subordinate uses are to relieve and 
assist industrious mothers, by easing them' 
of the burden of their younger children du- 
ring the hours of gainful exertions, thereby 
affording them the means of pursuing their 
various avocations without any family draw-' 
back, while the children themselves are 
rescued from the neglect, the personal dan- 
ger, and from the influence of pernicious 
examples, and misdirected attachments to 
which they would otherwise be exposed. 

3. What are its first requisites, as it regards efforts 
and means P 

To awaken a desire in the infant heart to 
seek moral, and intellectual improvement; 
by iearly and lasting activities to excite vir- 
tuous attachments, and inspire an utter detes- 
tation for all immorality. In short to 
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quicken in the rising generation the univer- 
Bal desire productive of a serions and rational 
education, by inviting them to go forward 
in the unsophisticated paths of nature, aided 
by the force of conscience, and the unerring 
lights of Divine Revelation. 

3. la it for very yonDg Children of both sexes ? 

It is, and if we weigh the question either 
in a religious, moral, or intellectual point of 
view, we must allow it to be, quite as 
necessary for girls as for boys, in whose 
education, at least, in their earlier years, 
there should be no difference. Indeed, 
if we consider the great and powerful influ- 
ence females have on society ; if we look 
forward to that period «hen they shall be- 
come mothers, to whom the soul -entwining 
office of developing the hearts and minds of 
their tender offsprings, in their first opening 
most properly and immediately belongs, we 
must admit that it is not only requisite that 
their own hearts should be morally and reli- 
giously habituated and attached, but that 
their understandings also should be stored 
with knowledge ; knowledge which at that 
important period, if founded on right at^ 
tachments, may be imparted with every ad- 
vantage lo recommend it, would certainly 



be listened to with eager atleiition, and im- 
bibed with avidity. 

4. Mow does it ditFer in spirit aail practice from the 
National ScIiooIb ? 

By a deviation from all apparent coercion 
and restraint, by promoting a spirit of cheer- 
fulness, reciprocal kindness, and mutual 
affection, by causing' a self-suppression of 
every symptom of invidious emulation, and 
by observing real objects as the best and 
most demonstrative means of conveying 
solid instruction ; in fact by an adherence to 
external and iiitei-nal nature. 
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6. What good influence is it expected lo have on the 
child's moral condition, or more properly its hwirl ? 

That of awakening it to, and confirming 
it in, moral and social attachments. 



What good ci 



iisequences can result to the Parents 
moral or physical respect ? 



In a physical point of view, their being 
relieved from the care and charge of their 
yoimger children gives them leisure freely 
to attend to their domestic duties, to go out 
to labour, or gainfully pursue in-door employ- 
ment, and thereby add to their family com- 
forts. In a moral point of view, the relief 
thus afforded divests parents of that petulance 
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and irritability produced by the childreii^i 
interruptions, and teasing importunitieli 
during the working hours of the day, and the 
children, instead of experiencing scowling 
looks, and being greeted with harsh tones, 
or blasphemous imprecations, are received 
with smiles of pleasure, and accents of re^ 
newed affection on their return from school. 
Finally, and I affirm it from actual experi- 
ence, the religious culture they receive is in- 
directly given to, and operate on the older 
branches of the family, who, deeply feeling 
the artless censure of innocent lips, are 
deterred from uttering or doing any thing 
of an immoral tendency in their presence. 

7. What kind of persons are fit as Educators of the 
best dispositions^ tempers, and inclinations of child- 
ren ? 

They who possess mild and even tempers, 
and self coiowiand, are patient, fond of chil- 
dreUj, know how to conciliate their affections, 
and elevate their attachments ; will aid 
the expansion of all their powere by the 
most ^y, natural, and endearing me1|iods> 
and can convey knowledge in the way of 
amusement. 



8. Should the Schools consist of a hundred and fifty 
^ Children or less number ? 

This in a great measure must depend on 
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ciricumstaiices, yet I conceive it correct to 
say, that if the children be of an equal age, 
or nearly so, and the schools be sufficiently^ 
spacious^ two hundred might with great 
propriety be admitted, for such associations 
teach children to know, understand^ and 
Idtre each other, and lay the foundation of 
unanimity, reciprocal attachment, and foture 
happiness from mutual support. 



9. Are active thinking women as competent to the 
duty of the development of infant sympathy as 
men ? 

If of a mild, gentle, and forbearing disposi- 
tion, and possessing self-command, I con- 
ceive their assistance of considerable advan- 
tage, but as principals, their physical pow- 
ers are inadequate to that exertion required 
in an Infant school, and for which active 
intelligent men are far better adapted . 

10. What kind of a building is proper ? 

That which is lightsome, airy, and spaci- 
ous; it should be dry, kept remarkably 
clean, be well ventilated, and have a play- 
^ound. 

II. Where should the Schools be placed ? 

If in a town, in the centre of a populous 
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poor district, but in all cases as central as 
possible, and, as far as circumstances will 
permit, in a free, open, and airy situation. 

1^. What is tlie uew discipline that is to be observed 
in this mode of training, to banish all slavish fear ? 

Familiar and affectionate converse, gentle 
and paternal usage ; in other words, the ac- 
tion and re-action of heart on heart ; for 
" Love and love only is the loan for love/* 

13. What are the hoars of attandance ? 

From nine a.m. till five p.m. 

14. What are the general expences ? 

These cannot be accurately determined, 
as they depend on circumstances in no two 
cases similar. 



16. What is given to the Master and Mistress P 

This varies according to local and other 
circumstances, but as the good or bad success 
of an infj|nt school materially depends on 
the state or frame of mind of its conductors, 
it follows as a necessary consequence, that 
they should be rendered easy and comfort- 
able, enabled to make a respectable appear- 
ance, and give their whole undivided atten- 
tion to thiir incumbent duties. 
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16. What to a Mistress only ? 

See the above answer. 



17. To what age should the Children be retained in 

the Schools P 

To that of seven, and, if practicable, it 
would be well to have another school on the 
spot to receive them after that age, which es- 
tal)lishment should be conducted on similar 
but enlarged principles. 



18. What are the best dimensions for a School room, 
and how is it to be fitted up P 

It should be, at least, eighty feet long, and 
of a proportionate width, have a rising plat- 
form or gallery at one end, and be furnished 
with les6on*posts, stools, benches, rostrum^ 
master^s desk, slates, pictures, alphabets, 
spelling and reading lessons, bell, whistle, 
pointers, cubes, arithmetican, maps, hoops, 
swings, and pieces of wood in the form of 
bricks. 



19. Is it necessary to hare a class room for the in- 

struction of particulars P^ 

It is a very useful, and most necessary ap- 
pendage ; for in it much effective informa- 
tion may be imparted to the more advanced 
children, which they again will, most pro- 
bably, communicate to their juniors, and in a 
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phraseology well suited to their comprehen- 
sions. 



20. Are the materials of instrucUon uew, or the applk 
cation, or the end for which they are to be applied ? 

The Supplication only is new, or the etid 
for which the materisds are to be applied, 
lade^, I think of the Infant mode of tuition^ 
as I ever have of Doctor Bell's, that diere is^ 
nothing new in it, nothing but what has 
been practised years ^o, by various indivi- 
duals, whose diffi?rent methods, with ther 
improvements suggested by Rousseau, Fene- 
lon, Archbishop of Cambray, Milton, Locke, 
Dr. Hartley, Lord Kaimes, Helvetius, aind' 
other great and eminent characters, have been 
reduced to a system. In this opinion I am' 
borne out by Mr. Pestalos&i himself, who' 
admits, that in order to frame the system for - 
which he is desei*vedly admiried, his course 
of reading was very extensive. 

31. Are the Children to teach each other as much 
MH they ppsaibly can in that part which is purely 
mechanical P 

Yes, because thereby they are both en- 
couraged, gratified, and improved ; nor can 
it be doubted but that they are perfectly, 
competent to teach the mechanical part <^ 
the (gK^hool busiiiesd, and, perhaps, with better^ 
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sticeess than the master himself; I speak 
here of schools already organized.* 

22. Does such confinement injare the healthy ^rength^ 

and activity of the body f 

The relaxation allowed, the air admitted 
into infant schools, and the unceasing em- 
ployment of the corporal and mental facul- 
ties must be conducive to health, stfei^gtht 
and activity. 

23. Can the powers of the human soul be so feeble 
as not to bear affectionate excitement/ and govern* 
ment? 

Certainly not, it is what they require, and 
surely love is the first and b^ exciter and 
gofvernor of those powers. 

• ■ 

24. Ib it possible to awaken lA the soul in its first 
opening the moral biaib the human sympathy P 

Most undoubtedly, the earliest age is the 
period susceptible of right impressions, and 
affectioaat^ actions. 



25. What has been the moral consequences in the 
Scbools already establishejd ? 

The encouraging growth of mildness, 
tractability, cheerfiilness, obedience, mutual 

M It has been asserted by an ancient writer, that to study vras 
a g;ood way to learn, to hear wasa better, but to teach was the 
best* 
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foi-beai-aiice, and of every virtuous propen- 
sity. 

26. WJiere hu the system made most progreBs, anil 
how loDg has it lieen tried ? 

I believe it to Iiave made most progress in 
England, and to have been ti'ied about nine 
years. 

87. What must be done to promote it in Ireland i* 

To make its beneficial results obvious 
to the Irish Gentry, to interest them 
in its cause, to cultivate some children 
of the Irisli poor, that they themselves may 
show forth, and clearly demonstrate the 
advantages derived from a natural and aiFec- 
tionate mode of development ; and, by kind, 
liberal, and conciliatory conduct, obviate any 
opposition which might atise on religious 
grounds, 1 would add, that any missionary 
deputed to promote the system in Ireland 
should be a man of good address, tolerable 
information, and well acquainted with the 
manners, customs, and prejudices of the na- 
tives : he need also be an Irishman, yet one 
whose mind is whoiy unwarped by political 
or religious party spirit. # 

* Notlilng would be more iiyiirioua to Uie promoting of the 
djstem in Ireland, tbantbo intioductioii ofcitbcr Creed, Trad, 
or t'ateckitm, or tbo prom ul gat ion of any pecvliar nligtoui 
tmU ( and, indeed, I uoncef ve it highlj' improper to introduce 
eitlier one or the otiicr into any lolhnt School, where the chil- 
dren's puenti are of different religiout perinaiiont. 
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28. Is it open to children of every sect ? 

Yes, and as the object of " The Infant 
systeni" ia happiness, by the expansive growth 
of all sources of physical, intellectual, and 
moral pleasure, why should it be exclusively 
enjoyed by any one sect or party ? 

Is it a preparation as well for religion as for 
useful knowlfHge and practical industry i* 

It certainly is ; the first and ultimate end 
of Infant education, being the prevention of 
evil propensities; the elicitation of virtuous 
feelings, and the practical exercise of indus- 
triouB habits. 

30. Is the system only for the Children of the poor? 

By no means; it may be rendered of the 
utmost benefit to the children of the rich, 
under whose auspices, and in the hands of 
affectionate and intelligent men, it may be 
carried to the highest degree of peifectiun. 
Let the opulent and great, not as mere 
spectators, but as attentive and contemplative 
observers, visit a well regulated, and well 
conducted Infant School, and they will not 
only perceive the force, beauty, and impor- 
tance of the System, but will, in all proba- 
biUty, feel convinced of the error of much of 
their own education, and the consequent 
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impropriety of the mode of tuition to which 
they have subjected their sons and daughters. 



$1. Is the memory the facuHy that is to be chiefly 

employed! P 

The affections first as they alone are the 
cause of all knowledge^ and through them 
the understanding, next the memory, and 
lastly the senses : the heart, head, and hand, 
mmH, by slow; or rather imperceptible de- 
grees be brought into action. 

$!t; Is the system intended to edace both a moral 

and an intellectual good P 

These are the two main springs of the sys- 
i&m^ as will, Ithink> appear evident from 
&e forgoing, and following answers. 



83. Are such Schools to realize in the child as much 
as possible the best and deepest feelings of happi- 
ness P 

Certainly, and such feelings are best 
awakened, and confirmed by the encourag- 
ing growth of affectionate and virtuous at- 
tachments, which eJSTectually prevent moral 
/ defects* 

$4. Why have they not been established before P 

Either through the prejudices of education,. 



the bias of felse attachments, or the jealousy ol' 
ignorance ; or, because the benefits likely to 
result from them were not generally known, 
or duly appreciated. 

30. Are the ilame Sclioob sufficient for the purposes 
of raising in such young Children, heartfelt coTdiati- 
ty, ioternal B&tisfaction, and rational pleasure ? 

Not at all; where children are closely 
confined, are kept in servile fear, and experi- 
ence no kind of parental blandishment, no 
cordiality can exist ; where stem autliorily; 
and restriction reign, no satisfaction can be 
felt; and where the afiections and senses are 
not usefully and agreeably occupied, no ra- 
tional pleasure can be experienced- 

36. Should the Parents he required to p^ so much 
a week for each child or per family ? Why is it 
good that the Parents should pay a trifle for the care 
and development of their Cliildren ? 

When these questions were first proposed: 
to me, I answered in the affii-mative, and gave 
as reasons that payment, how trifling soever,- 
rendered the parents less dependent, did, 
away the idea of pauperism, and quickened, 
tlie best impulse of their nature. I have not, 
entirely changed my opini on , but regret to say, ; 
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the difficulty attending the collection of the, 
pence, and the loss of children for nonpay- 
ment, frequently occasion real sources of 
much unpleasantness to the conductors of 
Infant Schools. Where it is practicable, I 
would recommend, that whatever it may he 
thought necessary for the parents to pay, 
should be allowed to accumulate for the per- 
sonal benefit of the children themselves, such 
as supplying them with shoes, &c,, which 
the benevolent Ladies of the Kent Street 
Infant School, in the Borough of Southwark, 
have long since wisely and humanely de- 
termined on doing. 

37. How long shoulil a cliilJ be occupied in learning 
any Icasun P 

The lessons should be so apportioned as not 
to occupy more than fifteen minutes in acquir- 
ing them ; yet as all children are not equally 
talented, and as some children will learn the 
same lesson in a much shorter time 
than others, whenever it shall be found 
that all the class do not know the lesson, I 
would advise the adoption of Dr. Bell's plan, 
that of pairing off the children into tutor and 
pupil. This method will more deeply im- 
press the lesson on the minds of those who 
have learned it, and prevent the disagreeable 




necessity of shifting the less gifted children 
from class to class. * 

Should not tbe teachers be placed under the affec- 
tionate superinteiidaDCf! of one individual ? 

They should be placed under the immedi- 
ate superintendance of one of the Committeej 
who would condescend lo treat them kindly, 
and converse with them in a friendly and 
familiar manner, and who, if he deemed it 
necessary to find fiult, would reason with 
and advise them in the spirit of Christian 
Meekness and disinterested friendship. 

On the other hand, if he thought them 
deficient in point of mental acquirements, 
either from their previous habits of life, or 
the want of proper culture, he should lend 
them such elementary books as would store 
their minds with knowletlge applicable to 
their sphere of action, f 

• Gxpcrieoce bus long since canTinoed me tbat, tbe turmt 
and beet means orosccrtaimog in nbat cUib to place a child, 
is lo let him begin at tbe lowest, and work his way upwards 
till he liDdi bia own level. Fotamoie particular GKplaoatinn 
uf tbis see Dr. Bell " On Tbe Madras S/stem." 

f Aa no personal allusion is bcre meant, and as ao impro- 
per feeling dictated the abOTe antwor, I hope no Inrant 
Educator will be so WL-ak as to apply it to himsoir. In U 
liblic I reel mysciriiDperiouilv calliid ui 



e tbe public 



il mjscif iniperiouilj callsd upon 
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I, I declare my uiify iDducement was tbe goaeral 
gaud of those mastoTB toho,tbougb in all other respects worthj 
men, t»i/'iir(UNa(«ty laftDurunJcr lAe dtfccttufa very canlracltd 
tdacaliou: tbe cotton and oil in a lamp, have in them 
llio power of diflusing liglit, but the cotton must first b« 
ignited. 
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39. Should any difference be observed in the treaU 
ment, or instruction of the monitors, or senior 
classes P 

In their treatment not even a shadow of 
distinction should ever be perceivable, but in 
the mode of development much of the im- 
provement of the younger children will de^ 
pend on the attention bestowed on their 
teachers. These little agents, if properly 
managed and inspirited, will, very success- 
fully, and with great pleasure, communicate 
their stock of information to the classes of 
which they have charge.* 



40. Is it necessary to class the children as in other 

Schools ? 

Certainly, and in doing this, greater 
powera of discrimination will be required 
than may be generally imagined ; as 

Doctor Be|l justly observes, there should be 
as few classes as possible. 

* It has been well observed that — ''knowledge should be 
insinuated, not enforced,'' and, perhaps, the recital of interest- 
inff talcs, prudently and judiciously selected, or compiled, 
Wmbe found the most pleasing mode of conveying instrnqtion, 
and the most ready, and effectual means of storing the infant 
heart and mind with moral and intellectual knowledge. It is 
a plan which inspires a love of learning, a thirst after infor- 
mation, and never fails more closely to cement the bonds of 
affection between the instructor and the instructed. 
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33. Mast the Master be governed by a set of strict 
rules, or left somewhat to his own discretion P that 
is, follow the system according to the spirit of the 
letter? 

If he be an affectionate, active, intelligent 
man, he should, by all means, be lefl to his 
own discretionary powers : a dull, systematic, 
and mechanical mode of procedure is dia« 
metrically opposite to the spirit of the 
Infant system. — ^From what motive I will 
not assume the province of determining^ but 
some people, when placed on a Committee, 
cannot, it would seem, refrain from showing 
that they are invested with authority^ and by 
their improper interference, cramp the ener- 
gi^ of the master, and frequently do incon- 
ceivable mischief. 



42. Are many books wanted, and why P 

Mr. Pestalozzi has said, that the child is 
his own book, and certainly books can be 
of no utility till the energies of the child be 
awakened, and he be made an affectionate 
and thinking being ; then, indeed, it would 
be adviseable to furnish him with books 
suited to his capacity, and breathing the 
sweet odour of moral rectitude. 
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43, Are books preferable to pictures, and why ? 

Yes, because they speak more immediate- 
ly to the senses, are the vehicles of tolid in- 
formation, and because they approach nearer 
to nature than signs or sounds. 



44. Most natural objects be as much introdnced as 
possible for the mind of the child to act opon ? 

Yes, for the sake of creating new ideas 
and inclinations, and jpromoting a spirit of 
enquiry, and also that ybrm and language 
may accompany each other. 



45. Are the children allowed some little time to play P 

Necessarily ; the spirits when under con- 
finement are generally in a dull and lan- 
guishing state ; besides, to debar children 
from exercise, and fresh air, would^ in a 
greater or less d^ree impede their growth, 
and injure their health, which is certainly 
of much more consequence than learning 
itself. 



46. Should any person superintend, or direct their 

amnsement ? 

The master or mistress should always be 
an attendant observer of their pastimes, but 
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on no account whatever should the childrer 
be interfered with, as long as they abstain 
from every thing injurious to the body, or 
tending to contaminate the mind. A mas- 
ter, however, truly interested in the happi- 
ness, or rather moral perfection, of his little 
flock, will occasionally join in their games,, 
and devise new sports and exercises. 



47. Are they to be provided with playthings that 
promote mosciilar exercise P 

Certainly, and particularly if they can be 
rendered instrumental to instruction, as well 
as conducive to wholesome exercise. 



48. What should be the strongest panishments that 
should be used for wilful disobedience P 

A clear and public elucidation of the 
nature of the offence accompanied with a suit- 
able reprimand, and, if requisite, some little 
privation. But, however it may be found 
necessary to act, an inflexible steadiness of 
purpose, united to treatment the most mild 
and dispassioate, should ever be evinced. 



49. Is industry of any kind intended to be introduced P 

This I cannot doubt, as it is necessary for 
man in what outward condition soever he 

c 
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may be jJaced ; and, it is more than proba- 
ble, that when the system shall Iiave received 
all the enerffies of which it is capable, this 
will be accomplished. 

SO. Why are the rational faculties of oboervation, 
thought, ail d expression to be cultivated liefore those 
artificial [lowcra of reading, vriting, and cyphering ? 

Because more natural, and of course more 
immediately connected with, and conducive 
to the expansion of all the powei-s of the infant 
heart and mind. It would be in vain to 
urge a child to the goal of knowledge, or 
self perfection, as long as there are bramUes 
that obstruct, and thorns that encompass the 
road ; clear away the one, and blunt the 
poignancy of the others— he may then be 
wooed forward, because he himself wiin)^n 
to perceive the beauties of the scene that lies 
before him. 

6\. Should tbe deaf and dumb, as well as the blind be 
admitted into these schools ? 

Yes, because their spiritual powers, and 
mental capabilities can be developed, though 
their physical or organic structure be de- 
fective. 

S2. Should the natural formation of the powers pre 
cede as much as possible artificial instruction P 

Most assuredly ; it" the soil be not well 
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and sufficiently cultivate^ before the seed be 
committed to its bosom, it will be vain to 
expect an abundant harvest. 



53. Why has there been so little attention paid to the 
natural expansion of the powers^ and so mnch to the 
artificial description of them ? 

This has been the consequence of an erro- 
neous education, the ends of which have been 
either partial or mistaken. By far the greater 
part of us have been improperly taught, 
and we, therefore, very naturally, give our 
pupils a repetition of the false, insipid, and 
almost unmeaning lessons we ourselves 
have heretofore received. 



64. Mast "we, if human sympathy be the result wanted^ 
qnitinagreat measure our artificial coarse of re- 
wards and punishment f 

Yes, because they give the mind an im- 
proper bias. The mind that is morally and 
intdlectually developed, needs neither the 
excitement of rewai*ds, nor the goad of pun- 
ishment ; it acts from the genuine impulse 
of internal rectitude, independent of the one 
or the other. 



56. Is not singing an essential part of the e^rts and 
meaiiB to awaken, and excite human sympathy ? 

Nothing of a physical nature more strongly 



awakens, or sooner exeites human sympathy 
than the unity of harmonious sounds. 

d6. Does nol nnc kind action influence a child more 
than volumes of words? 

Yes, because he can much more readily 
and clearly comprehend actions, which are 
unerring demonstrations, than understand 
words, which are mere signs, and may be 
fallacious. 



57. Is the Mnster'a example considered of the firut 
importance in these Schools, to quicken the slum- 
bering tic that binils man to man ? 

Certainly, for it sinks deeper into the heart 
than the most elaborate precepts ; and, as 
first impressions on children, though incon- 
siderable in themselves, have often a great, 
as well asa lasting effect, it necessarily follows, 
that every master should so conduct himself 
as to convince the children mider his care, 
that he considers kind, moral, and religious 
behaviour of the utmost'importance. 

08. Out of what rank in life shonld the Persons be 
choHn who are to conduct each kindred Schools ? 

An eminent gentleman, Doctor M — , has 
said, " Out of that rank of life which they 
are destined to teach." Without presuming 
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to controvert the assertion, I conceire those 
persons most eligible, who have received a 
good education, possess polished manners, 
have Uved in some respectability, and who 
have known the afflictions attendant on 
poverty. 

69. 1b there any thing done or learnt in these Schools 
whii;h should prevent the Children'of Roman Catholic 
Parents from being sent ? 

Nothing of this nature has ever come with- 
in my observation ; and I am fully persuaded 
that the founders of the numerous schools I 
have hitherto visited are too liberal, and too 
enlightened to allow the introduction or 
practice of any one thing likely to create 
offence. 

€0. Should these Schools be conducti^d in snch * 
manner as not to wound the prejudices of any Per- 
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The above is partly an answer to this 
question ; however, I shall add that concili- 
ation, and good fellow feeling are two of the 
principal features in the Infant System. 

6I> Can the same made of natural intuitive develop- 
meat he introduced into the Coloniesfor the children 
of the Ncgros? 

Most undoubtedly ; it would be blasphe- 
mous to suppose the AH-wise and beneficent 
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Creator had not endowed tbem with £aicultieB 
i^table to the highest intellectual, moral, 
and religious attainments. 

62. Could not a Master and Mistress be found who 
have a family that would establish the system in 
Sierra Leone P 

No one, having the cause really at heart, 
would refuse the appointment. 

63. Would it not be well for our Missionaries to imbue 

themselves with the spirit on which the method is 

established^ before they go forward in their occu- 
pation ? 

This is most certainly requisite, otherwise 
they will, in all probability, fail in the most 
essential points of their duty. 

64. Is there any necessity of bringing the powers of 
the soul into activity by the excitement of emulation? 

Not in the least ; emulation seldom fails 
to engender vain-glory, if not pride, and is 
often productive of other mischievous conse- 
quences. 

65. Are there any kind of rewards necessary to awaken 
attention if Children are actively, intelligibly^ and 
affectionately excited and governed P 

In my opinion, none ;- — it is not unlikely 
but that they may excite mercenary feelings, 
added to which they are creative of jealousy.* 

^ I am well aware that somo masters advocate the necessity 




66. Why arc the liabiU of tLe Children of the rich 
lesB ilisposLtig to intellectual pleasure, thau the habits 
ofthe Children of the poor P 

Because, geoerally speaking', they are not 
taught to view virtue and knowledge in their 
proper lights ; because their instructors, who 
are generally, though very improperly, con- 
sidered and treated as mere poor dependents, 
seldom direct them to look within ; and, re- 
gardless of the sublime and beautiful lessons 
that may be extracted from outward nature, 
adhere too closely to the artificial worits 
of man. 

67. Are the heads of the Established Church iietive 

promotera of these Schools ? 

Many of them are, and, no doubt, all will 

of pecuniary rewards lo moniLora, alledgine; that it mates 
Uiein more attentive. Sec., and spDak with mucb apparent setf- 
satislaction on tlie ready nod cheerful obedienee suuh rewards 
flQsure. Tlie limits of this litlle work will not pErmil me to 
enter fully into the (object of rewards, or, I do humbly think, 
I oould eaiily prove them somethioff worse than useless, I 
shall, therefore, eonttnt myself wilti stating thai, in 1819, I 
-was appoiDted master of a Free Srhool, on Dr. Bell's System, 
in whidi wcretheworatboys, perhaps in London, most of lliem 
from nine to ted and twelve years of age; my predecessor, 
Mr. Haynes, now a respectable Dissenting Preacher, assured 
me not one of tliem couU be induced to teach without some 
rsmuneration When invested with full authority, I destroyed 
every instrument of coirection I could find, jet evinced a 
determination lo be obeyed, and by the mere dJnl orrioroji 
and k'mdMii soon obtained '»o ads o/aoil allentnie and leiU 
ling iiachtr*, who hartuiured not the most distant idea of 
eomptmalian. But not lo dwetlonthesubject, I assert, with- 
out the fear of refutation, that wherever it is found nteeuarg 
to reward the tnonjlori, such ntcessity originates in the inade- 
quacy of the master. 
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be, as they become sensible of their good 
results.* 



68. Are there any objectors to such Schools, and 
what do they bring forward as reasons ? 

I possess no information that would enable 
me to answer this question, nor can I con- 
ceive how any rational being can possibly 
object to a system of education founded on 
reason, and conducted on the broad basis of 
Inrotherly aflfection, and moral and religious 
discipline. 

69. Does the good saccess of the system, in its effect 
on Children, depend more on habits than on rules ? 

On habits, which become permanent, 

' * The Riffht Reverend the Lord Bisbop of Chester, and 
several geDtlemen of the established Church have tidcen a very 
proper view of the Decessit^ of snatching Uie Infant Poor 
firom the danger and contammation of the streets, and have 
very 1 audibly determined to erect Infant Schools in the City 
of LondoD, one of which, (on the plan suggested by the Rev. 
J.'Wilson, of Walthamstow,) in Liverpool Street, Bishop- 
gate street, is nearly finished. It woula be desirable to have 
Infant Schools established in everv parish, and, if an obscure 
individual might be allowed to advise, I would propose that 
every National School should have one of these vice, destroy- 
ing, or, more correctly speaking, vice-preventing Asylums, 
and useful Nurseries attached to it, to which the Children, at 
the age of seven or eight, should bo drafted. Then, indeed, to 
use an expression of Dr. Bell's, '' The race of blockheads would 
he done away with^^* and many and greater benefits wonJd 
result to the community at large, and the rising generation in 
partieular, than our present want of experience will enable us 
to anticipate with any degree of certainty. 

Some have ol^ected to Mr. Wilson's plan, and are of opinion 
that it is not so well calculated for in-door exercise as a long 
room, but— Experientia doceL 
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wherefifi rales may either be forgotten or 
disr^arded. 

70. Are Children more delighted with this mode of 
trainiug them, than with the old system of constrain- 
ing fear P 

With this mode, which is evidently more 
ccmgenial to their tender minds, and sensi- 
tive natures. 

71. Will it cause a necessity for some change in the 

national mode of instruction ? 

It is very probable; I think it would be 
adviseable for every Infant Master, occasion- 
ally to attend schools conducted on ** The 
Madras System/ 
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72, Can children gain too much experimental know- 
ledge, in the first eight or ten years of their lives, to 
render them unfit for Christian servitude ? 

So far from conceiving that it would unfit 
them for christian servitude, I should deem 
those best adapted for it, who possessed such 
knowledge, because such persons would not 
only feel and understand, but more readily 
and cheerfully perform the duties their re- 
spective stations may demand. 



73. Will not such a natural mode or manner of eda- 
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«i^ki9|i alUw each individaal to take the plaoe in the 
world that providence has assigned to hin P 

Yes, and fit him with the best means and 
tneUnatians to discharge the duties therein 
required. The being who is taught to un- 
derstand his own duties, is taught more 
clearly to comprehend the necessity of ful- 
filling th^n. 



74. Why are the precepts, which are stored up in the 
memory of children^ so little inflaential on self isi- 
provement ? 

Most probably because they have not been 
clearly elucidated, properly impressed, and 
rightly directed. 



75. At what age is a child sensible of shame, or 

ashamed of punishment ? 

In children of a lively nature, between 
two and three. But if an entire and abso- 
lute influence be early established, by openity 
a way to the hearty there cannot possibly 
exist a necessity for corporal punishment. 



76. Is a child as naturally sensible of right and 
wrong as he is of sickness and health } 

Yes, for in either case the feeling is some- 
what similar. 



77, Do not Children imitate, imbibe, or adapt Tirtttes 

Generally speaking, more prone to imitate 
tlie latter, and do so, because they are com- 
monly the first presented to them. The 
Infant mind possesses powers, though it 
requires to be furnished with ideas ; surely, 
then, if we supply it with amiable and vir- 
tuous ideas, it will as easily and as naturally 
become amiable and virtuous, as it would odi- 
ous and vicious by pursuing a contrary mode. 

78, Is the love of virtue engendered in the heart in 
conjunvtiou or connexion with the love of knowledge? 

The love of virtue is implanted in the 
heart in conjunction with the love of know- 
ledge ; for the love of the former begets a 
love of the latter. Here I cannot help 
observing, that the present is but the dawn 
of that clear full light, which, in all the 
effulgence of rational and spiritual know- 
ledge, will break in upon the rising g'enera- 
tion, who, hereafter, mill pursue knowledge 
for the sake of virtue, and virtue for her 
own loveliness. 

79, Must a cliild rise or fall in its uatnrnl condition 
according to the good or bad example it has to 
imitate, imbibe or adopt i* 

Yes, for as example is far more potent. 
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hnd much more durable than precqit ; and 
as there are numberless circumstances to 
which children in early life are very attentive, 
it is of much moment what sentiments they 
imbibe from their parents, and instructors. 
Their whole visible deportment will power- 
fhlly, though insensibly, influence the 
opinions, affections, and future conduct of 
children, consequently their happiness, or 
misery, materially depends on the good or 
bad impressions they receive. 

80. Are outward circumstances able to oppress en- 
tirely the activity of the natural genius ? 



No, nature will predominate. 



81. Is there not*an intuitive, excitive power in a child, 
which acts independently of all outward circum- 
stances ? 

Yes, a supernatural one, which ads 
independent of any instrumental power. 



82. Is corporal punishment of any use when a sense 
of shame does not attend it ? 

As the only tendency of corporal punish- 
ment is to harden, and as the dread of it on 
young children is the fruitful source of 
falsehood, it should ever be studiously 



